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Richard from Tours to Vezelay and from Vezelay to Lyons (Bk. II,
chs. viii and x), the interview between King Richard and Tancred in
Sicily (Bk. II, ch. xxii), a quarrel between Pisans and Genoese (Bk.
II, ch. xxv), details concerning the geography of Crete (Bk. II, ch.
xxvii), the names of the three bishops present at the king's marriage
(Bk. II, ch. xxxv), an account of a trip made by the king to inspect
the fortifications of Gaza and the Daron (Bk. V, ch. xix), and a large
number of precise dates. This list might be greatly lengthened.
Gaston Paris accounts for the presence of this additional material
in the Itinerarium by asserting that it was either (i) derived from
some official itinerary of King Richard, (2) added by the author of the
Latin work from his own personal information or other sources not
specified, or (3) originally present in the French poem, but omitted
or lost by copyists who transmitted the text to posterity. While it is
true that in some cases these explanations lie within the realm of pos-
sibility, it is equally true that they rest on conjecture rather than proof.
Mention should also be made of the fact that Ambroise includes some
material for which the Itiner&rmm has no equivalent. We may mention,
for instance, details concerning the messengers sent by Tancred to King
Richard and the names of the churchmen who arranged terms of peace
between the two rulers (lines 1007 ff.), a mention of the lofty ancestry
of Guy de Lusignan (lines 1722 ff.), an urgent invitation from King
Philip to King Richard (lines 1879-1906), and various others.
Kate Norgate, writing in 1910, subjected the problem to further
analysis.12 While Gaston Paris had fixed on 1196 as the probable date
for the composition of the French poem, Miss Norgate brought forth
evidence that it should be dated between September, 1203, and Novem-
ber, 1207. Her proof, based on Ambroise's references in present and
past tense to various personages of the crusade, may not carry con-
viction to those who are familiar with the laxity of tense usage in Old
French. Nevertheless she makes a fairly convincing case. After study-
ing in similar fashion the Itinerarium, which has come down to us in
three manuscripts, she concludes:
The limeranum in the earliest of the three forms now extant was not com-
pleted till after 6 April 1199, and the conclusion in manuscript C was added
^English Historical Review, XXV (1910), $13 ff. This article is based on notes
made by T. E. Archer, but it embodies Miss Norgate's conclusions.